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BEES. 

Mr Fessenpen—If the inexhaustible subject 
of Bees is not worn out in your columns, you 
may state as follows. 

In January last, with two friends, I called at 
a gentleman’s house, in Worcester, Otsego county, 
N. ¥. to see his Beehives.—He showed us a 
house 4 by 6 feet, and 6 feet to the eaves, boarded, 
clapboarded, shingled and well floored, with a close 
door; on unlocking and opening which, we be- 
held an ordinary beehive attached to the east wall 
and well braced, with slight scaffuldings extend- 
ing upon the east, south and north sides. 
only aperture was a small hole or two on the east 
side under the hive, which was elevated about 
three feet from the floor, for the bees to pass out 
and in. ‘The bees had been put in, a young swarin, 
18 months before. The original bive was not 
only filled, but large masses of comb were attached 
to the exterior, and along the contiguous scaffold- 
ing. The quantity of honey was probably from 
100 to 150 lbs. On my return | called to see 
another Bee house belonging to the same gentle- 
man, on another farm, built the preceding sum- 
mer. This was 6 feet square, better finished and 
painted. The bees had filled the ordinary hive, 
and constructed eight or ten large pieces of comb 
on the exterior, and these last were mostly filled 
with honey, and of the finest appearance, I think, 
that I eversaw. ‘The gentleman t ld me he could 
help himself to honey whenever he pleased, 
without disturbing the bees. I asked him if the 
bee moth did not plague him ;he answered no. 
He adopted the simple precaution of sprinkling 
spirits of turpentine occasionally, say évery two 
weeks, about his ordinary hives, and around the 
holes of entrance into his large ones, which wholly 
repelled the moth. I was so much pleased with 
this plan of managing bees, that immediaetly on 
my return [ had a house constructed for them, 
and design to put into it the first swarm which I 
can save. Respectfully, J. Bue. 
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‘ From the New York Farmer. 


FATTENING HOGS WITH BOILED FOOD. 

The remarks of Mr Buel, on the advantages of 
cooking feed for fattening Hogs, in the No. of your 
Journal for Dec. 1830, certainly merits more at. 
tention than the subject will be likely to receive. 
So long since as in 1803 or ’4, I had practical ex- 
perience of this benefit in fattening What was then 
called a very mammoth of a hog, the net weight of 
meat about six hundred and fifty pounds. 

After having slain my stock of pork for a farm, 
late in December, on riding by a neighhor’s, three 
or four miles from home, in the eastern part of Co- 
lumbia County, I discovered a very large framed 
hog capering around the fields, his hair sleek, and 
concluded he had just escaped from the sty. On 
giving notice, the owner told me the story of this 
hog ; which was that this had been the second at- 
tempt to fatten him, and that the hog ‘ would only 
grow, and not fatten, for which reason he had 
concluded to give him another wintering, and had 
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| just turned him out of the sty, having done so the 
| fall before. On going to examine his other hogs, 
|I found they had been supplied with plenty of 
‘good sound cornin theears, and cold water from 
‘arunning brook. I tried to persuade the owner 
to adopt my plan with this bog,and feed hin on 
_corn meal boiled, but he soon stuck up his nose at 
the idea of making ‘hasty pudding for his hogs !’ 
|Asmyeffortto persuade hun was ineffectual, he 
finally made me an offer of his hog, to try the plan 
myself, confident, as he said, that | would find it 
| altogether unsuecessful, 

| ‘To make the story as short as possible, I bought 
ithe hog, for less than what the owner called the 
| value ofthe corn he had eaten, put him into a warm 
|stye, partitioned from a horse stable, and the next 
day commenced feeding him with hasty pudding, 
as my neighbor called it, made of corn meal and 
a mixture of boiled potatoes, with now and then 
|Some pumpkins. ‘This was done in a large kettle 
set in an arcli, one boiling of which would last him 
a week, The hog soon began to fatten very fast, 
and to satisfy my neighbor who often called to 
see him, I kept an exact account current of his feed. 
He fattened astonishingly. On the last of the next 
June, having kept him very cool over night and 
without food for eighteen hours, I had him slaugh- 
tered before sunrise; and after hanging a little 
time, the meat cooled by throwing on cold water, 
cut up and throwu into pickle with the hams and 
shoulders. On the 3d of July,I sent the meat 
to Albany by a careful man, just as it was laid 
down in a half hogshead. He sold the meat read- 
ily, and brought me back on the evening of the 4th 
of July, 640 odd York shillings for so many pounds 
of meat from this hog, sold out of the pickle. 
This enabled me to close my account current, the 
result of which was aclear profit of about one 
third of the sum he produced me, These facts 
were all perfectly notorious atthe time —for at 
that time this was a monster of a‘ porker,’ as they 
say in Kentucky ; and I think was published in 
some newspaper; but I do not know that any one 
except myself, has persevered in this plan of feed- 
ing, orthat the experimenc had any permanent 
effect on others. The farmers here have consid- 
ered the perfection of pork making to consist in 
plenty of good sound yellow corn, and clear cold 
water, and so they will for aught that I can dis- 
cover, judging by past experience. Yet you may, 
if you please, publish this, for possibly some one 
may not be too wise to take a hint, if bint this long 
story may be called. For thirty years I have fat- 
tened afl my pork on cooked food, aud am confi- 
dent that it has been done with one half of the 
quantity of corn that would have been required 
fed raw, on the cob. It is more than ten years 
since these facts were all communicated to Mr Buel 
the writer of the Albany County Agricultural 
Report, by A Scientiric Farmer. 








ON CHEESE MAKING. 

The preparation of rennet is one of the first 
operations in cheese making, and the flavor of 
the cheese depends very much upon the manner 
in which itis prepared. For this purpose, the 
stomach or maw of some ruminating animal, is 
made use of, and that of a young calf is preferred 





by the best dairy women, Various opinions have 

prevailed at different times with regard to the use 
jof rennet. The Jews made use of the juice of 
| plants for coagulating milk for cheese inaking, as 
\the use of rennet was strictly forbidden by the 
| Mosaic law, The Dutch cheese of commerce is 
pinate by coagulating the milk with muriatic acid, 
| which combining with animal alkali, contained in 
the milk, forms muriate of ammonia, and ités owing 
to the presence of this salt, that Dutch cheese has 
such a sharp pungent taste, like the sal. ammoniac 
of the shops. When the stomach of a young calf 
has been taken out, which is intended to be used 
as rennet, the contents should be emptied out, and 
the bag washed very clean, and laid down into a 
stone jar, or some other convenient vessel, and 
covered with a strong brine. 


It is the custom of some to save the coagulated 
milk or curd, contained in the stomach, when the 
calf was killed; but it is found extremely difficult 
to keep it sweet, and therefore it is now neglected 
at most dairies. When the maw has been about 
four days in the brine, it should be taken out and 
drained, and put into a new brine, sufficient in 
quantity to cover the maw ; in which, there should 
be put, at the rate of one lemon, and one ounce 
of cloves, to four maws. After the rennet is 
thus prepared, it should be kept closely covered 
so as to exclude the air as mueh as possible; a 
stone jug of sufficient size is well calculated for 
containing it during summer, which may be closely 
corked. 

Reanet which has been kept in this manner 
one year, is found to be better than suchas has 
been newly prepared. 

In whatever way the rennet is prepared, it 
should be done before the season for cheese 
making commeuces, in sufficient quantity for the 
season. It should all be prepared in one vessel, 
that the whole quantity may be assimilated in 
strength as well as flavor. One very great defect 
in most of our small dairies, is a want of uniformity 
in the quality of the cheese, and with large ones 
that we have never adopted any particular standard 
for quality, which should be known in market 
by a particular name. 

In England, cheese making is reduced toa system, 
and the kind of cheese to be made being decided 
upon, the particular process for that kind is pur- 
sued ; and the cheeses are produced with as much: 
uniformity, as our bakers make their bread from 
the same flour ; and thus checses are known from 
one end of the kindom to the other, by name ; 
and a person wishing to purchase of any given 
variety, can send for it with as littl danger of 
being deceived, as there would be, if he sent to 
the bakers fora loaf of brown bread or a loaf of 
white. 

Now this uniformity of quality, which should 
be known by name, in our market, is what is want- 
ed to make our cheese compare with any in the 
world, as no country produces finer or richer 
pasturage for cows. ‘The first great step towards 
this, is the careful preparation of the rennet, to 
have an article of the same strength and flavor 
through the whole season; and this can only be 
done by having it all prepared together, before the 
season commences. This is so important a part 
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of the process, that itshould never be trusted to 
unskilful hands. . 

It is a very common practice for dairy women 
to send to the butchers and purchase dried maws, 
This is risking the produce of the dairy, as it is 
next to impossible to tell, after the maw has been | with seed. The land will force up as much as it 
dried, whether it was carefully done: and if not,|is able to bear, and the balance will remain under 
no after process can restore it. And if the rennet, ground, and perish without any prejudice to the 
is bad, the most skilful operator cannot produce | growing crop. By a thick sowing you reduce the 
good cheese with it, If you have not sufficient’ size of the stalks, which increases the quantity 
maws in preparation for the season, they should be | and improves the quality. 
purchased of the butcher, when first taken out,) As soon as the Hemp gets fully in the blossom 
and prepared under your own direction, It has, and the dust flies freely from the blossomed plants, 
been practised by some, to make use of the stomach you may proceed to cut or pull them; and 
of hogs, as a substitute for those of calves. But if your Hemp is of moderate size and the land 
this should never be done, where those of calves free from stone, there is no difficulty in cutting 
can be procured, as cheese made from them is’ with a scythe and cradle. The instrument most 
very aptto have astrong, rank, disagreeable flavor to be preferred is a strong bramble scythe, about 
unless there has been uncommon pains in prepar- three feet long, with a strong cradle, made s>2me- 
ing them, | thing taller than what is used in saving grain. 

But let every dairy man and woman remember,’ With such an_ instrument, a hand will save at 
that afer the rennet is well prepared, and the least half anaere perday. If your Hemp is pull- 
milk is in readiness,that unless there is a uniformity | ed up, you may cut off the roots. The Hemp, 
of process, there will not be a uniformity of| after being cut or pulled, should lie on the ground 
product. In the first place, the greatest attention | six or seven days in order to become well dried ; 
is necessary as to the quantity of rennet to aj and then it may be put into stacks, or sheltered in 
given quantity of milk. This should always;ahouse.—The latter is to be preferred. When 
be determined by weight or measure—then the| your Hemp is cured, you may proceed to prepare 
temperature at which the rennet is added. This} it for the break or machine, This may be done 
should never be left to the vague manner of being | by water or dew rotting—the former process al- 
determined by the hand, but by a thermometer. A ways to be preferred. By water rotting, the quan- 
thermometer is as essential in this process as in/tity is increased and the quality improved, and it 
brewing or distilling ; and we should pronounce | will command a much better price in the market. 
that brewer or distuler mad who attempted to) This should be done in pools or ponds prepared 
seald his grain without one.— Genesee Farmer. for that purpose, where the Hemp should be im- 

mn ‘ | mersed in clean water, and weighed down with 
ee | timber, and if the weather is warm it will be found 
HEMP. | thas from five to eight days will be sufficiently 

The undersigned, being requested by the Am-|long for it to remain in water. It must then be 
herst Triune Society to prepare a Treatise on the spread out and well dried. When that is done it 
culture and management of Henip,—with diffidence should be kept free from the weather until prepar- 
and respect performs that duty, and begs leave to ed for market. By dew rotting, the Hemp is ren- 
report : dered dark and unsaleable. But it is believed that 

The cultivation of Hemp is well suited to the if it was spread out on meadows and green fields 
Middle and Western States, and will be found to in the month of November, and continued out 
grow best on land with a deep black mould, form- through the winter, it would become bleached, 
ed from the decomposition of vegetable matter. without injury to the staple, and command a good 
Lands of this description will be found in the price in the market.—Some of the growers of 
mountains, and on bottoms and ravines near the Hemp have broken it, in the unrotted state, by the 
ereeks and rivers; and any lands that have an aid of machinery. But Hemp prepared in that 
open free soil, will, if manured, produce good way is unsaleable for most purposes, and is entirely 
Hiemp.—The Hemp crop does not require much rejected for the use of the navy. The breaking 
sun, hence it is that lands with a northern of Hemp may be performed by hand breaks or by 
exposure, if rich, will be found to answer well, the aid of machinery, which may be operated by 

As this crop derives its principal sustenance from horse or water power, (the latter to be preferred) 
the tap root, it becomes important that the land) and it is believed that machines of that kind may 
should be well broke ; not less than six inches deep, | be constructed, at au expense that will be within 
and this should be done in the winter, in sufficient the reach of every neighborhood. To break with 
time fur the land to pulverize before the spring.|machiuery is to be preferred on dccounf? of des- 
The land should have at least two ploughings with | patch and the saving of labor. When Hemp is 

raised within five or six miles of a machine, it 


a two horse plough, and then at suitable intervals, 
and should be freed from every species of vegeta-| may be hauled that distance and broke on shares 
or sold in the stack, to the owner of the machine, 


ble growth, and well harrowed. Itis then prepar- 
ed for seeding. But the seeding should not take|ata price that-will amply remunerate the grower, 
—The preference that is given to water rotted 


place untilthere is a favorable spell of growing 
Hemp in our markets should induce every grower 


weather. If the weather is favorable the seed 
will vegetate and come up in four gr five days ;|of that article to prepare it in that way, for while 
dew rotted Hemp will not command more than 


and if the weather remains seasonable for ten or 
twelve days, the young Hemp will cover the} 125 dollars per ton, the water rotted will command 
180, in our own market. It now seems to be ad- 


ground by means of which the moisture will be 
mitted that the staple of the American Hemp is 


retained, and the crop rendered certain, Thesced 
may be sown in the proportion of 14 to 24 bushels | equal to that of Russia or any other country, and 
all that is wanting is a suitable preparation. If a 


two ways with a two horse iron-tooth harrow. 
The seeding may take place sat any time between 
the first of April and the first of June, A thick 
sowing is always to be preferred : and no danger is 
to be apprehended from overcharging the land 











to the acre; and then it should be well harrowed 
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suitable attention was directed to this subject in a 
few years we might drive the foreign Hemp en- 
tirely from our markets. 

The cultivation of Hemp promises to the grow- 
er a much better profit from his labor than any 
other crop raised in Virginia, One acre of good 
land in Hemp will produce trom 5 to 800 lbs. of 
merchantable Hemp, which if well prepared, wilk 
be worth at least eight dollars per hundred; and 
one able bodied man will manage six acres in 
Hemp, in addition to an ordinary crop of grain, 
And there is another consideration which should 
strongly recommend the Hemp crop to the atten- 
tion of the agriculturists; and that is, that it is 
the safest and most certain crop raised in Vir- 
ginia, 

The quantity of Hemp and flax imported into 
the United States shows the extent of the demand, 
and that it is increasing, And there is no other 
country except England, that uses an equal 
quantity. ‘The Hemp, flax, cordage, sail, duck, 
ani cotton bagging imported into the United 
States in 1824 amounted to $6,138,890. All 
these articles might b> raised and manufactured 
in our own eountry, and the heavy drain upon 
the money of the country prevented. 

The duty imposed by our Government on Hemp 
and flax, and fabrics made of these articles, when 
imported from foreign countries, will secure to 
the American grower and manufacturer of these 
articles a certain profit on his labor, more likely 
to become permanent, than any other thing to 
which his attention can be directed. 

How far Hemp is tobe regarded as an exhaust- 
ing crop, I am not prepared to say. But it is 
clearly much less so than either corn or tobacco. 

The undersigned regrets that the performance 
of this duty had not been assigned to a more com- 
petent band. The importance of the subject is 
one that demands the best talents and experience 
of the country. All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. DAVID 8S. GARLAND. 





A WORD TO BEE KEEPERS. 

AN EFFECTUAL SECURITY AGAINST THE WORM. 

As soon as your bees commence working in the 
spring, incline your box or hive one side, and with 
a slab of wood having a thin edge, scrape the stand 
immediately under the hive, also around the inner 
edge of the box, taking care to remove all the web 
that may be attached to the stand or hive, as the 
whole secret is in keeping them free from the web 
formed by the moth or fly. Having completed this 
operation, provide yourself with four small blocks 
of wood, and place one under each corner of your 
box so as to raise it about an inch from the stand 
without removing the hive ; this scraping operation 
must be repeated every three or four days, if there 
should be any appearance of web forming on the 
stand or around the inner edges of the hive. It 
seems necessary to remark, thatthe moth or fty 
commences its attack by a kind of regular approach, 
first forming its web on the stand, then extending 
itup the sides ofthe hive, until it gets complete 
possession ; hy a little timely attention in removing 
the web as directed,the ravages of the worm may be 
effectually prevented. As an additional part of the 
plan proposed, it will be necessary to make an en- 
trance for the bees by cutting a perpendicular 
slitin the front of the hive a few inches from the 
bottom, say about two and a half inches in length 
and one fourth inch wide, with a kind of shelf under 
it, to serve as a resting place for the beesgoing and 
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returning to the hive ; after being a little used to it! 
the bees seem to prefer this entrance to the one at | 
the bottom. In the winter remove the blorks from | 
under the hive, and allow it to rest immediately on | 
the stand ; that will render the hive perfectly close | 
at the bottom, and the eutrance in from being pur- 
posely made, narrow, will guard‘against the attacks 
of mice, who are sometimes troublesome.—.4dm, 


Far. 


| 
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From the New York Farmer. 

Weevil and Smut, in Wheat.—Mr Foret: Among | 
the directions which I have found in looking over | 
the volumes of the N. York Farmer, for destroy- 
ing Weevil in Wheat, is the laying wet cloths in_ 
the bins. —From the experiments I have made, I | 
find dry bags in which has been flour, answer the | 
purpose much better. Do these destructive insects 


seek the flour left in the bags? If so, could any | 


' 


means be, or have any been devised from this cir- * 


cumstance, to destroy them more effectually ? 

Two persons bought seed wheat of me, in which | 
there had been some smut. In the crop of one, | 
there wasa grcat deal of smut, that of the other | 
was free from it. Was the difference owing to} 
the soil? An answer to these inquiries would be | 

eceptable. 


Newark, N. J. April 1831. N. W. T. 





Planting Corn.—If you plantin hills on good 
highly manured ground, be careful not to spread 
your seed, but let it be entirely close together, If 
it be scattered to six or eight inches on such ground, 
from five kernels you will probably have fifteen 
stalks at least, and to pluck them off is much trou- 
ble and is likely to-be injurious to the corn.—Five 
kernels in a hill close together, never will have a 
shoot from the ground, and with good attendance 
will thrive and produce double the quantity of corn 
of the other, and is much cheaper managed. This 
ground can be over seeded with two kernels only 
to a hill of the same size; that is, plant on a bed 
of manure eight inches apart in the hill, hoe it well 
and you will have as much as ten stalks to a hill. 
Now if five is enough, ten is too much,—Peorts- 
mouth Journal. 








PLANTING VINES IN YARDS, 

Every person who occupies a house, either in the 
city or country should consider himself under obliga- 
tions to plant a vinein his yard. Suppose a choice 
variety of either foreign or native grapes should 
be planted in every yard in this city, ina few 
years not a family, however poor, would be with- 
out this delicious fruit, The expense would not 
exceed 50 cents, Many would undoubtedly be 
neglected and die: but many, also, would grow 
and bear fruit abundantly. Let it be not an objec- 


tion, that the tenant is to occupy but one year,.— 
NV. Y. Farmer. 








A Dentist in London had thousands of bodies | 
unearthed at Waterloo, in 1819, for the sake of. 
the teeth: by the sale of which he is said to have | 
made a fortune. The U.S. Telegraph remarks 
that the teeth once employed in biting cartridges 
how ornament the mouths of the proudest or fairest 
in the kingdom. 

Millions of bushels of the bones of these poor 
fellows and their horses have been carried to En- 
gland and ground up to manure the land.—Ports- 
mouth Journal. 








A writer in the American Fa 
frequently tried every way which has been | 
recommended by its correspondents, to preserve 
hams, &c, free from bugs; worms, and rancidity. | 
With him, not one of them succeeded well. The | 
greatest difficulty in a warm climate, is to preserve 
them free from rancidity. After being so unsuc- 
cessful in experiments, which might, perhaps, 
succeed well in colder climates, he resolved (to pack 
his hams in charcoal, knowing its antiseptic 
qualities. This has succeeded to his perfect sat- 
isfaction, and he shall not hereafter try any further 
experiments in this matter. 

It is of great importance, to have the hams, &c, 
dried as early as possible, that they may be packed 
away before the season arrives for the bug or fly 
to attack them. If this is effected in due time, 
and they are well packed in dry charcoal, made 
moderately fine, he feels assured thatthe lover of 
good hams, will have no reason to regret hav- 
ing made the experiment. The difficulty of 
getting the charcoal off, may be made an objection 
by the neat house-wife, but this is not much great- 
er than to get ashes off when bacon is packed in 
ashes, as is the practice with many. As the 
season will soon arrive, when every prudent house- 
keeper may wish to save his bacon, he has thought 
proper to state his experience upon the subject, 
wishing it to pass for no more than its real 
value, 





Chinese Corn.—A new species of corn from 
China has been introduced into Ireland, a sort of 
skinless oats, the most valuable produced in any 
country. It has many advantages over other 
grain when threshed from the sheaf, it is exactly 
like oatmeal, fit for immediate use, and free from 
any particle ofrind or husk. 

The flavor is delicious, and it contains much 
farinaceous matter. There accrues, of course, a 
great saving of the oats; and expense of kiln drying, 
grinding, and sifting, is avoided. The average 
produce is twentysix barrels of 14 stone, to the 
Irish acre. It is remarkably hardy, and well 
adapted for this climate. — Limerick Chronicle. 





‘Daniel Brown, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H- 
hasrecently putin operation a manufactory of pota- 
to starch which has already used 15,000 bushels 
of potatoes and it is thought will use 40,000 bush- 
els before 1832.’ 

We believe there are two manufactories of starch 
in this county alone, one at Gilsum, and one in 
Dublin. Mr Abbot’s factory in Gilsum worked up 
16,000 bushels of potatoes the last season. One 
farmer, in Sullivan, raised 2000 bushels. Starch 
is used in all the cotton manufactories.—Vew 
Hamp. Sentinel. 





Such and so well established is the confidence 
in rail-roads in England, that three canals are about 
to be filled up to make rail-roads in their place !— 
the power of steam has effected woaderful changes 
on land and water. Actual experiment has proved 
that a locomotive engine will travel on a level rail- 
road, with perfect convenience and safety, at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour, and draw one hun- 
dred and fifty tons.—What further improvements 
are to be made we cannot say, but enough is done 
to prove the economy as well as expedition of the 
mode of transportation. It is less than one third of 
a cent perton per mile; making a liberal allow- 
ance for wear and tear, and all possible expenses. 


= . = 
rmer says, he has 





U, S. Gazette. 


Mrs Catto, author ofthe Frugal Housewife, 
and the Girl’s Own Rook, has in the press a work 
on education called Tae Moriitn’s Book. Itis in- 
ney which haslong been 

= "ot 


tended to supply a deficic om 
felt; being expressly intended for the muauug 
class of people in this country. It furnishes hints 
for the management of children from throe weeks 


old to sixteen years of age. 





A BuacxsmitrnH’s strupy.— What would the rea- 
der say to an invitation to visit the study of a jour- 
neyman blacksmith ? Ladies and gentlemen, walk 
in ; don’t be frightened ; blacksmiths were in fash 
ion before dancing masters, and steel was used 
for many purposes of utility previous to the inven- 
tion of corsets. In one of our editorial peregrin- 
ations we took some pains to call on a subscriber 
and correspondent, whose zeal in the cause had 
procured us a number of subscribers, and whose 
pithy productions in our columns had drawn the 
attention of the conductors of some of the first 
literary periodicals, On arriving at the village inn, 
we inquired for A. B. and was directed toa black- 
smith’s shop, where we found our friend busily en- 
gaged at his usual occupation.—Without useless 
apologies or ceremonies, he politely introduced us 
to his residence and to his study. It was a com- 
fortable and snug upper chamber, neatly p!astered 
and provided with a fire stove, a bed, writing 
desk, a book case and shelves, with other corres- 
ponding conveniences. His library consisted of 
upwards of a hundred well selected volumes, com- 
prising some standard works on history, civil gov- 
ernment, science, law, theology, and general liter- 
ature, It must have been in such retirements that 
the Benjamin Franklin$ and Roger Shermans of a 
former age conceived and planned the movements 
which resulted in the establishment of our free in- 
stitutions, Cadiz Gazette. 








Propagation of Grape Vines,—The enterprize 
and experience of Mr Longworth, are worthy 
of notice. He has a variety of vines which he 
raised from the seed, producing different varieties 
of grapes, which bid fair to be excellent wine 
grapes. His mode of propagating the vine on the 
wild stock, has in no instance failed, and merits 
description. Late in the fall he selects a wild 
vine, about the size of a walking* stick—cuts it 
about three feet from the ground, and digs it up 
with as much root as he conveniently can and 
transfers it to a hole, in which are mingled, fine 
manure and light rich soil: thus the root is placed 
until March.—He then cuts it close to the ground, 
and inserts neatly the grape scion, in the same 
manner in which an apple tree is grafted. He 
then applies a paste made of clay and fine dry 
horse dung,—then scrapes the loose rich earth 
around into the top of the graft. So luxuriant is 
the growth, that it is necessary, the first season, 
to protect them from the severity of the frost, by 
covering them with earth. They bear plentifully 
the second year, and are more hardy and fruitful 
than if raised from cuttings. Next season, we 
may expect to see Mr Longworth in our market, 
with grapes worth looking at, worth buying, and 
worth eating. —Zanesville Gazette. 





Bone Manure is highly estimated in every country 
where it has been used, For wet meadows it is 
of great service in promoting the growth of grass. 
They should be broken up and driven into the 
soil with a large hammer, or ‘back of an axe, 
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From the Southern Agriculiarist. | 
ON THE USE OF CHLORIDE OF LIME, 
AS A PREVENTIVE AGAINST COUNTRY FEVER. | 
Dear Sin—The period has arrived tor the per- | 
formance of a promise that | made you in Septem- | 
ber, that if | escaped the country fever until the | 
middle of November, that [ would make you a) 
communication on the use of the chloride of lime, | 
as contributing to the preservation of health, when | 
exposed to the mephitic air ofthe country during | 
the summer. Before I enter on the explanation 
it is necessary to premise, that I visited my planta- 
tion (under the culture of rice) throughout the sum- 
mer, for twenty years past, generally remaining 
two and often three nights—that for twelve succes- 
sive years (with the exception of the two last,) I inva- 
riably contracted the country fever, and was sev- 
eral times dangerously ill, and many weeks con- 
fined to my chamber. My annual exposure to the 
deleterious air of a rice plantation, with a regular 
recurrence of fever had made it almost a habit in 
my system; but I nevertheless continued to incur 
the risk of visiting my piautation, In the month of 
June, 1829, having reflected much on the establish- 
ed purifying quality of the chloride of lime on an- 
imal and vegetable putrefaction I determined to 
test its efficacy on the miasmata of the country 
supposing that the air of my chainber might pos- 
sibly be correeted by it, and rendered more salu- 
brious, Under this impression, J procured a small 
jug of the chloride, and took it to my plantation 
about the middle of July, in the summer of 1829, 
when I commeneed my experiment with it by put- 
ting two table spoonfuls into two saucers, (two in 
each) one saturated with water to a state of paste 
and the other was kept dry 4 they remained on my 
mantle-piece until I retired to bed, when they 
were removed to my chamber and placed on each 
side of my bedstead, (on the floor) at the dis- 
tance of three or four feet, I never replenished 
the saucers until I revisited the country, which 
was generally in t@e course of eighteen or twenty 
days throughout the summer. I experienced no 
fever, after June, in 1829, and I can confidently 
say that my visits to the country in the summer of 
this year, have been more frequent and of longer 
duration than heretofore, and with perfect impuni- 
ty. Ihave regularly used the chloride on each vis- 
it, with the alteration of placing the saucers on 
the hearth, in preference to the bedside. Wheth- 
er my exemption from fever in the two last years, 
may be ascribed to the chemical properties of the 
chloride, or not, Lam incompetent to decide ; but 
I am disposed to think that it affords some protec- 
tion inour dormitory during the hours of sleep. 
Planters will” recollect thatthe summer of 1829, 
was as remarkably wet as this has been dry. As an 
auxiliary to the chloride, 1 recommend the avoid- 
ance of night air whilst in the country, and an ear- 
ly breakfast before exposure to the morning air. 
Having acquitted myself of my promise, 
I remain, very respectfully, 
Dear sir, your ob’t serv’t 
Hueu Rose. 
Charleston, November 16, 1830. 


REMARKS ON THE CURCULIO. 

I have been endeavoring to collect some mate- 
rials for a paper on this formidable insect, but these 
are fur from being completed. It may be more 
useful to mention the little that I do know, how- 
ever, in this stage of the inquiry, as it may stimu- 





| ments of the female ; that her manner of depositing 





The 3d volume of Say’s Exromo.oey, I have , 
net examined, and kuow not its contents; but) 
[suspect that our Curculio is exclusively American 
and that we shall not findit in any European work, | 
I have doubts also whether the insect described | 
by W. Wilson, as perforating a peach stone, is the | 
same as those which prove so destructive to our | 
smooth skin stove fruit. 

Soon after the blossoms are fallen from the plum 
trees we found our insect in considerable numbers 
among the branches; and on jarring the tree, they 
commonly drop, pretending to be dead. Several of 
my friends assure ine that they watched the move- 


the ezg in the young fruit is similar to that of the 
Curculio nucum of Europe ; and that while enga- 
ged in this busivess she is not easily shaken from | 
the tree. They have also removed the nit and then 
the fruit healed witha sear, These worms when 
found in fruit nearly ripe, are much larger than 
those described by W. Wilson. On conferring 
with several persons who have examined our in- | 
sect in its winged state (for L have no specimen) | 
we think its length is one fourth of anineh, The 
color is dark brown, 

The worms found in pears, plums, and apples 
were considered as the same by Dr 
Ti.tTon, 

It issaid that the worm escapes from the fallen 
fruit to the ground, and there remains during the 
winter, ‘ 

The fruit of an old pear orchard in a pasture 
near Philidelphia, had been much infested by 
worms. At last the proprietor had it ploughed 
late in Autumn or in Winter, and scarcely a worm 
was seen the succeeding year. This effect was 
ascribed to the Ploughing which turned the larve 
up to the frost. 

As an entomologist, 1 am solicitous that this in- 
sect should be figured and deseribed, and its man- 
ners well understood ; bui as a cultivator of fruit, 
I have no anxiety on the subject. 1 want no 
premium to be proposed for its destruction, because 
I consider the problem to be already solved. One 
of my friends has had plentiful crops of plums for 
eighteen years in succession by keeping hogs in his | 
fruit garden ; yet trees within fitieen rods of that 
garden, have annually lost all their fruit by the 
Cureulio.—N. Y. Farmer. 





species 








SALSIFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 
Tragopogon porrifolium, L. 

This plant is a hardy biennial, which has, with- 
in afew years past, become a favorite with our 
gardeners. 

Itis cultivated for the reots, which are about 
the size of small carrots, of a dingy white color 
with a mifky juice. Whencooked, they have a 
flavor not unlike oysters, from whicl circumstance 
is derived their common name. To cultivate this 
plant the seeds should be sown in the fore part of 
May, in beds of deep rich earth, prepared the 
same as for parsnips—their general culture and 
time of use being the same, and also their mode 
of preservation.—To save seeds, a few plants 
should be put in the ground in the spring, when 
they will shoot up about four feet high. The 
flowers are of a dull purple color, which are fol- 
lowed by seeds about an inch long, attached to 
a feather, like the seeds of the dandelion. The 
young stalks and leaves of this plant are sometimes 
boiled, and make an excellent dish. 





late others, than to wait till 1] could speak with 
more confidence. 





We think this plant will be more generally cul- 
tivated, as gardeners become more acquainted 


with it, as it is the best substitute for oysters that 
has yet been discovered, an! may be cooked in all 
the different ways in which they are, and in some 
dishes, it would be very difficult to distinguish 
the two. Having cultivated them for a number of 
years, we most earnestly recommend them to our 
western farmers and pardeners, as a vegetable de- 


‘serving a place in every garden, as they are of 


easy culture, vot liable to be destroyed by insects 
and as giving a variety tothe table through the fall 
winter and spring months.— Genesee Farmer. 


The Soil best suited for Longevity in Peaches is a 
light sandy bottom, for instance, the wood is never 
so strong as in strong loam, and not so apt to be 
infested with the worm in the roots: in such soil 
as this, well cultivated every year, they will main- 


| tain their vigor for many years. 


What | mean by well cultivated is, the ground 
kept continually removed by cropping it with such 
crops as will tend to improve its texture ; such as 
potatoes, turnips, peas, beans, &c, and every four 
or five years a crop of buckwheat, to be ploughed 


jin, when in bloom ; tl.is will be found to be great 


service to both land and trees ; as for corn, clover 
timothy, orchard grass, and such like, they ought 
never to be suffered to be cultivated in an orebard. 

Itis much better to have 100 trees of good kinds, 
such as you went them for, well cultivated, than 
500 or even 1000 neglected to take iheir chance, 
as is often the case when ground is cheap. 

Great care is required in preparing the ground 
for an orchard.— American Farmer. 





Composition for preserving Farmers Ulensils.— 
With three fourths of a pound of 1osin in an iron 
kettle, melt three gallons of train oil, and three or 
four rolls of brimstone ; when they are meited and 
become thin, add as much Spanish brown or any 
other color you choose, ground up with oil in the 
usual] way, as will give the color you desire, Then 
lay on a thin coat with a brush, and when dry lay 
on another. This will preserve barrows, ploughs, 
varts, Wagons, yokes, gate posts, weather boards 
shingles, &c«,&°, many years from the effeets of the 
weather, It will als» prevent the rain from injuring 
brick walls. 





Slips. —Ladies who are fond of green house 
plants, and have it in their power to procure slips 
of various kinds, will find a great benefit, and a 
most certain preventive of fvilure, particularly 
either in a Warm-room in Winter, Ora warm sun 
in summer, by covering their slips with bell glass- 
es, or where they cannot be procured, with tumb- 
lers, or any kind of glasses that will admit light 
observing to admit air, at least one hour each day, 
and not keep the slips too wet, as it has atenden- 
cyto rot them before they strike root, or have 
leaves to carry on evaporation, By this process, 
hardly any single instance of a plant has been 
known to fail. In setting slips, it is important to 
clip nearly all the leaves, else there is too great a 
call for sap ere it has rooted, An ounce of saltpe- 
tre, ora spoonful of chloride of lime, in a galton 
of water, isa great quickener of vegetation, and 
at once shows its beneficial effects —Genesee 
Farmer. 





Tar on Sheep.—It is but litle known, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, says the Portland Mirror, that 
a little tar rubbed on the neck of young lambs or 
geese,will prevent the depredations of foxes upos 
them, these animals having an uncunquerable aver- 
sion to the smell of tar. 
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From the Mother’s Book, a work now in press, by Mas Cuiip. 


POLITENESS IN CHILDREN. 

In politeness, as in many other things connected 
with the formation of character, people in general 
begin outside, when they should begin inside ; in- 
stead of beginning with the heart, and trusting that 
to form the manners, they begin with the manners, 
and trust the heart to chance influences. The gold- 
en rule contains the very life and soul of politeness, 
Children may be taught to make a graceful courtesy, 
ora gentlemanly bow.—but, unless they have like- 
wise been taught to abhor what is selfish, and always 
prefer another’s comfort and pleasure to their own, 
their politeness will be entirely artificial, and used 
only when it is their interest to use it. On the other 
hand, 4 truly benevolent, kind-hearted person will 
always be distinguished for what is called ‘ native 
politeness,’ though entiely igoorant of the conven- 
tional forms of society. 

I by no means think graceful manners of small 
importance. They are the outward form of refine- 
ment in the mind, and good affections in the heart; 
and as such must be lovely. But when the form ex- 
ists without the vital principle within, it is as cold 
and lifeless as flowers carved in marble. 

Politeness, either of feeling or of manner, can ne- 
ver be taught by set maxims. Every-day influence, 
so unconsciously exerted, is all important in forming 
the characters of children; and in nothing more im- 
portant than in their manners. If you are habitually 
polite, your children will become so, by the mere 
force of imitation, without any specfic directions on 
the subject. |Your manners at home should always 
be such as you wih your family to have in compa- 
ny. Politeness will then be natural to them; they 
will possess it without thinking about it. But when 
certain outward observances are urged in words, as 
important only because they make us pleasing, they 
assume an undue importance, and the unworthiness 
of the motive fosters selfishness. Besides, if our 
own manners are not habitua!ly consistent with the 
rules we give, they will be of little avail ; they will 
in all probability be misunderstood, and will certain- 
ly be forgotten. I, at this moment, recollect an an- 
ecdote, which plainly shows that politeness cannot 
be shuffled om at a moment’s warning, like a gar- 
ment loag out of use. A worthy, but somewhat vul- 
gar woman, residing in a secluded village, expected 
a visit from strangers of some distinction. On the 
spur of the occasion, she called her children togeth- 
er, and said, * After I have dressed you up, you must 
sit very still, tll the company comes; and then you 
must be sure to get up and make your bows and 
courtesies ; and you must mind and say “ Yes, 
ma’am,” and ‘ No, ma’am”—* Yes, sir,” and “ No, 
sir, [thank you.”’ The visiters arrivea—and the 
‘children, seated together like ‘four and twenty Jit- 
tle dogs all of a row,’ uprose at once, bobbed their 
bows and courtesies, and jabbered over, *‘ Yes, ma’am 
No, ma’am, Yes, sir, No, sir, I thank you, There,— 
mother, now we ’ve done it!” 

POLITENESS TO THE AGED. 

Nothing tends to foster the genuine politeness, | 
which springs from good feeling, so much as scru-/} 
pulous attention tothe aged. There is something 

| 





extremely delightful and salutary in the free and 
happy intercourse of the old and young. The fresh- 
ness and euthusiasm of youth cheers the dreariness 
of age; and age can return the benefit a hundred 
fuld by its mild maxims of experience and wisdom. 
In this country youth and age are too much separa- 
ted; the young flock together, and leave the old to 
themselves. We seem to act upoa the principle 
that there cannot be sympathy between these two 
extremes of life; whereas there may be in fact, a 
most charming syinpathy——a sympathy more produc- 
tive of mutual benefit than any other in the world. 
The aged, from the loneliness of their situation, 
the want of active employment, and an enfeebled 
state of health, are apt to look upon the world with 





young. These evils, so naturally growing ont of 
their issolated situation, would seldom gain power 
over the old, if they were accustomed to gentleness, 
attention, and deference from the young ; they would 
be softened by juvenile love,and cheered by juvenile 
gayety. Such intercourse sheds a quiet brightness 
on the decline of life, like sunshine on a weather- 
beaten tree, or a moss-covered dwelling. What is 
there on earth more beautiful than an aged person 
full of content and benevolence ? 


An Invention.—The Banner of the Constitution 
describes a machine moved by a steam engine for 
planing, proves and tonguing boards. A rough 
pine board is placed ona platiorm, or carpenter’s 
bench, and drawn under a cylinder, to which are 
affixed a number of knives, which, revolving with 
the cylinder with the rapidity of a spindle in a cotton 
factory, chip off from the upper surface of the buard 
small pieces of shavings as it passes along, whilst at 
the same time a groove is formed on one edge of the 
board and a tongue on the other, by the application of 
other stationary tools. In about forty secondsa rough 
board is fitted to be laid down in a floor, having this 
advantage over one planed by hand, that it as a 
thickness, uniform even to mathe:natical exactness 
with all the others, so that, not only is it better cal- 
culated to make a solid floor, from its evenness, but 
the tongues and grooves all fit with perfect precision. 
In this manner board follows board in rapid succes- 
sion, without any stopping of the machinery, and 
when each reaches the end of its journey it is push- 
ed by the machine out of a window, where it gently 
slides down an inclined plane into the yard, from 
which it is hauled away to tts final destinutvvon. The 
most which this machine has yet accomplished is 
five hundred boards in a day, fourteen feet long, and 
fromone to twelve inches wide. It requires two 
men, orone man and one boy to attend it. A guod 
day’s work of a man with the hand plane, 13 twenty 
boards per day. 





Discovery.—It is found that every loaf of bread in 
the process of baking gives out about two ounces of 
spiritin the form of vapor. A wethod has been con- 
trived of constructing ovens in such a manner as to 
save this spirit. 

Itis a cvincidence worthy of note that at the 
same time that a discovery was announced, which 
is calculated to increase so prodigiously the quantity 
of distilled spirit, Mr John Sullivan, civil Engineer, 
has found that spirit is the readiest, surest and chieap- 
est neans of igmiting anthracite coal. In steamboats, 
factories and even in private houses this may be 
very important. 





A Sea Eacte About a month ago the game- 
keéper at Davenham Hall, Cheshire, the seat of J. H. 
Harper, Esq. observed a remarkably large bird seated 
on one of the highest trees inthe park. {fe fired at it, 
and the bird was mortally wounded. On approaching 
it, he found that it was a sea eag!e of extraordinary 
size,as weil as beautiful in formand plumage. From 
tie tip of one wing to that of the other, when ex- 
tended, it measured nearly nine feet. This great 
curiosity has been presented to the Natural History 
Society, Manchester, and now enriches the museun, 
it being the finest specimen of the sea eagle which 
the Society possesses. 





A few days since a Catholic clergyman residing 
in this city, called at the residence of a gentlemen, 
and inquired of the servant if he was at home. On 
being answered in the negative, he asked for the 
lady of the house, and on her presenting herseit, he 
observed—‘ Madam, are you the lawful wife of Mr 
?? She replied affirmatively, when he handed 
to her a small sum of money which he said, he was 
instructed to pay to her husband, or his legal rep- 
resentatives—being the amount of which he had 








a gloomy eye ; and sometimes their gloom is not un- 
mixed with bitterness: hence arises the complaint of 


been defrauded by a person in his empluy. The 
‘clergyman then retired without giving any further 


their harshness and apperity toward the follies of the ' information.—V. Y. Gazette. 











| RAILWAYS, &c. 
| The number of engines vow on the line of the 
Liverpool railway, all of which are made by 
George Stephenson, Esq. the celebrated engineer 
under whose superintendence the road was con- 
structed is 19, and it is expected that several others 
will be placed upon itin a few weeks. With re. 
spect to the conveyance of goods, the railway most 
fully answers the expectation of the directors— 
| More goods are conveyed by the company than by 
all the carrying firms who ply between Manchester 
jand Liverpool. ‘The journeys with goods are inva- 
‘riably performed in an hour and a half, in order 
that they may not obstruct the carriages with pas. 
‘sengers. The extraordinary speed with which 
‘they must necessarily move, to accompli-h the dis- 
| tance within the prescribed time, fills the mind of 
| spectators with astonisliment ; and notwithstanding 
ithe frequency of the journeys made by these ma- 
chines, the craving of the public seems sull undi- 
}minished. The facilities afforded to commerce by 
jthe railway, are strikingly apparent from the fact 
i that the entire cargo of au American vessel, from 
Charleston, S. C., laden with cotton, arrived at 
| Manchester within a hundred minutes afier being 
discharged, 





| 
Important Invention for Manufacturers. —Napo- 


leon offered a premium of three millions of francs 
to the person who should discoyer some m ‘terial 
the production of France, that should in all re- 
spects answer asa substitute forindige. In con- 
sequence of this stimulus, M. Souchon, a practical 
chemist and dyer, expended a fortune in experi- 
ments which finally resulted in the discovery ofa 
method for fixing the color of prussiate of iron, 
even more permanently thanindigo blue. With 
this preparation he has succeeded in dying green, 
blue black, and = black, at an expense of litthe more 
than one third of that of indigo colors, and suid to 
he in every respect equally fine perma- 
nent, 

We learn that Mr Arnold Buffon of this state, 
during his residence at Paris, effecteda coutraet 
with M. Souchon, for the commounivation of the pro- 
cess to him, to be introduced into the United States ; 
and that he has recently received a full explanation 
of the method by which this important desideratum 
is effected. 

The colors are said to resist the actionof both 
acids and alkalis, and when worn for years (as we 
have seen stated by a mercantile house of high 
standing in Paris,) will present no whitened appear- 
ance on the seams, or at the pocket and button 
holes of garments, the colors there remaining un- 
changed — Providence American. 

Wr Teer tae See meee PEE A et eee 
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and 


Fecundity of Fish.—Eight or ten years since, half 
a dozen small pickerels were put into the Cobb- 
osseconte, none of whose tributaries befure con- 
tained any, and now all the ponds and streams 
connected with it swim with these fish. Within the 
last year thousands lave been taken and yet they 
appear te be on the increase. Yesterday we saw 
40 or 50 very fine ones—one of which weighed 5 
pounds—all taken by one individual in 2 or 3 hours 
— Gardiner, Me. paper. 





Charcoal for Hams.—A writer in the American 
Farmer recommendsto pack Hains, afier they have 
been smoked, in pounded charcoal. It keeps out 





the flies, and prevents the fetid smell and unpleasant 
taste too often found in hams exposed for sale. 
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Messrs Burt and Witson, Nurserymen, of 
Albany, who are indefatigable in their exertions 
to introduce the new horticultural productions of 
Europe, have just received the following valuable 
acquisitions which will be propagated with all 
practicable despatch. 

100 varieties of pears, mostly new, duplicate 
plants, from M. Noisette. 

15 new green house and 15 hardy tree roses 
duplicate plants, from do, 

27 New Roses from Loddiges of London. 

50 do do from Charlwood. 








18 Pears, 12 apples, 3 plums and 5 cherries) progressive increase.—The account of the sales | 
(scions) from the London Horticultural Society’s | of last year, as rendered to me by my manager | 


garden. 

27 Pears and 15 apple (trees) from B. Saun- 
ders, island of Jersey. 

13 Pears and 28 apples from M. Saul, Lanca- 
shire, Rev, Mr Bree, Coventry, Youngs, Epsom and 
Ronald’s, at Brentford. 

40 extra fine Dahlias, selected by an amateur, 
and cost in London $1 each. 





Vatue or AGricuLtuRAL INFORMATION. 
Extract of a letter from a subscriber in Maine. 

‘Twenty years since I planted out several peach 
trees, all of which died soon after, for want of 
knowledge how to treat them. 
ed by our knowing ones, that the peach would 
not grow in this place. Ibelieved them, and 
made no farther effort tu propagate them, until 
three years since, I procured from Wm, Kenrick’s 
valuable nursery half a dozen trees, five of which, 
I now have ina healthy, flourishing state, very 
full of blossoms, and with a prospect of much 
fruit fromthem. For this Iam indebted to the 
information obtained from the New England Far- 
mer. There are some persons here who know not 
what kind of tree it is that appears so beautiful, 
and others when passing have even calledin to 
inquire what they were.’ 





SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE, 

The following letter was written by the pro- 
prietor of ‘Orange Farm,’ to the editor of the 
American Farmer. This farm is situated about 
two miles from Baltimore, and is under the care 
of Mr Underwood, formerly of Roxbury,  Itis 
certainly a very encouraging example, 


Mr Smirs—Under an impression’ that the 
agriculturists of our country with a few excep- 
tions, did not employ capital enough in their 
business, J, about twelve years sincey determined 
to carry my ideas into effect upon my Orange 
Farm, consisting of 400 acres, After the desired 
fertility had been given to the soil, 80 acres of it 
were converted into a garden, and 270 acres 
into a dairy farm. Of these 270 acres, about 
70 are in wood, and about 200 under cultiva- 
tion. 

The cows are in number about 100—some- 
times more, and sometimes less. ‘They are kept 
in warm, but well ventilated stables throughout 
the winter, and part of the spring and autumn. 
They are not exposed to cold rains even in sum- 
mer. They run during the summer on luxuriant 
pastures, each of which afford a comfortable 
shade, So much importance is attached to shade, 
that sheds have been erected over the troughs, 


I was then informe | 





where they get their drink. As there is no run- 
ning water on the farm, we have to depend on 
pumps. And it may not be out of place here to 
state, two dogs, one ata time, pump all the water, 
and cut ali the corn stalks, straw and hay used 
for all the cows and other animals of the farm. 
These cut articles, mixed with cornmeal, bran, 
shorts and roots, are cooked by means of a very 
simple steam apparatus for their food during the 
winter with occasional variations. 

The cows are at all times in the stables clean, 
by being kept clear of their own dirt, by means 
of a well constructed drain so fixed as to re- 
ceive all their dung and urine. 

Of the sales of the products of this dairy 
farm, there has been for a series of years a 








‘on the Ist Jan. last, you have below; and I am 


|given to understand that it will be more this| 


‘year. In this statement. the proceeds of the gar- 
|den of thirty acres are not included, 

As the expenses of repairs, of buildings, and 
of every other kind, are paid by the manager, I 
_have not allowed myself to pry into them very 
closely. I have contented myself with knowing, 
that he has to deliver to me, and that he does 
\deliver to me, without limitation every day, 
| whatever quantity my family may want of fresh 
| butter, cream and milk, and that he has to pay 
| to me and does pay to me in casli every Saturday, 
| a Satisfactory net amount of rent, 

Amount of sales on the Orange Farm for 1830. 


Milk, $4.822 20 
Butter, 1.779 36 
Beef, 1.201 84 
Veal, 184 79 
Pigs, 72 50 
Vegetables, 455 87 
Hay, 1.153 06 

$9,669 62 





Extract from the Report of the Visiting Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Herticultural Society, made July, 1830. 


‘NURSERIES AND GARDENS OF D, AND 
C. LANDRETH.,’ 

‘ These extensive grounds stand on Federal 
street, nearthe Arsenal ; they were first cultiva- 
ted fortyone years ago, and have been well kept 
up ever since, * 

The earliest collection of Camellias was made 
here ; some of those now in possession of these 
distinguished nurserymen, are 10 feet high ; they 
have twentyfive sorts, two of them seedlings, in 
high estimation, 

The selection of Green House Plants is valu- 
able, and extensive—consisting, among many oth- 
ers, of Rhododendron arborea, 74 feet high, bear- 
ing rich crimson flowers. The Erythrina crista- 
galli, conspicuousin the Papilionaceous tribe, and 
bearing for the second time this season a profusion 
of flowers ; the Strelitzia regina, with its curiously 
formed and elegantly contrasted flowers ; the Cor- 
rea speciosa, &c. Different species of the genus 
Citrus, consisting of the Orange, Lemon, Citron, 
Shaddock, &c. are in good order and covered with 
Sruit. 

The Green Houses are 132 feet, to which are 
added a room 40 by 20 feet, and extensive glass 
framing for keeping plants. Adjoining to the 
mansion-house are some handsome evergreen 
hedges of the Arvorvite, Thuya occidentalis, and 





orientalis ; some of them are well grown although 
only three years planted. 

In the Nurseries we saw a greatmany Mag- 
nolias, of which they possess no Jess than thirteen 
distinct species, and three varieties ; one plant of 
the Grandiflora is 20 feet high, and in full bloom, 
Here are likewise the Cordata 50 feet high ; 
a beautiful Eliptica, in flower ; and a magnificent 
specimen, 18 feet high, of the Conspicua ; the 
| curious Osage Orage, that retains its lucid foliage 
‘longer than any other diciduous tree ; a very large 

Virgilia lutea the Gordonia pubescens ; the 
| Halesia—Carolina snow-drop tree ; a beautiful 
| bush, 8 feet high, of the Clethra acuminata the 
Andromeda arborea ; varieties of red, yellow, and 
white Azalea fine ; Fydrangeas planted in the 
open ground many years back, some of which are 
4 feet high, and 22 feet in circumference with 
about two hundred flowers, one flower measured 
12 inches diameter ; it is thus proved that with a 
little protection this shrub will stand our winters 
in the open ground ; a large bush of the Pyri 
Japonica, more than 30 feet round, stands the win- 
ters well too, 

The Nurseries are very correctly managed, and 
cover 40 acres, supplying every part of the Union, 
a detail of which would occupy too much of our 
space. We therefore content ourselves with stating 
that the stock isvery large, and in every stage 
of growth, consisting of Forest and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines unit Creepers, with 
a collection of Herbaceous Plants, Fruit Trees of 
the best kinds, and most healthy condition ; large 
beds of Seedling Apples, Pears, Plums, &c, for 
budding and grafting upon, a plan very superior 
to that of working upon suckers, which carry with 
them into the graft all the diseases of the parent 
stock. In these grounds are to be seen in tle 
spring the most beautiful Hyacinths in the country, 
consisting of fifty different sorts of the double 
kinds, 

GarpeEN Seepns of the finest quality have been 
scattered over the country from these grounds, and 
may always be depended upon. The seed estab- 
lishment of these Horticulturists is the most exten- 
sive in the Union, and the reputation is well sus- 
tained from year to year. ‘To obviate the chance 
of mixture of the farina of plants of the same 
family, they have established another nursery at a 
suitable distance, so that degeneration cannot take 
place, and which secures to purchasers a genuine 
article ; the age, quality, and process of culture of 
every plant being thus known to the proprietors, 
the supply from their grounds is recommended 
with great confidence. When properly assorted 
and labelled, the seeds are sold at their Ware- 
house, No 85 Chesnut street, where may be had 
likewise all kinds of Garden Tools, and _publica- 
tions on Botany, Horticulture, Landscape, and Dec- 
orative Gardening. 








HINTS TO FARMERS. 

Baron Humboldt says, that timber should be left 
standing on the tops and sides of hills, for three 
very good reasons: 

Ist, Affording a shelter during high winds. 

2d. Affording better fuel than timber from lew 
lands, 

2d. Preserving the subterranean water courses 
which pursue the uneven tenor of their way up 
the steep woodlands ; but when the sun is let in, 
the parched earth drinks up, retards, and finally de- 
stroys them, 
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3 Sheep —Sheep. 
Valuable Books on the best method of forming good | 


flocks, of increasing them, and treating them properly England Farmer Office, No. 52, North Market Street, H 


when in health and when diseased—on the character 
and value of Merino Sheep—anatomical structure, &c, | 
&c—5 valuable works, viz: 

Sir George Stewart Makenzie, Bart. } 

Robert, R. Livingston, LL. D. 

Samuel Bard, M. D. 
M. Daubenton, a man of letters, and profound Natural- 
ist; his work was published in Germany, Italy, Spain, | 
and America—and in France, 

tion. 

Mr Tessiu, inspector of the Rambouillet Establish- 
ment—and others in France. 

Also for sale—a valuable collection of Books on Agri- | 
culture, Manures, various treatises on Horses, Cattle, | 
Botany, &c,&e. By R.P.& C. WILLIAMS, whole- | 
sale and retail Booksellers and Stationers, No. 18 and 20 
Cornhill, Boston. May 25. | 


| 











Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Under the drection of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful | 
Knowledge. 

Now publishing by Linity & Warr, (late Wells & | 
Lilly,) rear of Boylston market, and by Carrer, Hen- 
DEE & Bascock, Washington street, Boston. 

The parts of this interesting work which treat upon | 
Timber Trees, and on Fruits, give much useful and cu- | 
rious information on these subjects,—and are valuable to 
the farmer not only for the facts, that are collected with | 
great research and judgment, but for the interesting | 
manner in which they are combined and narrated—lead- 
ing the old and the young to regard their daily occupa- | 
tion, not alone as a laborious means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, but as au amusement, and a science. 

The parts upon Insect Architecture and Transformation 
will prove unusually interesting.— Interesting to all ; but 
to the Agriculturist particularly useful, in enabling him | 
to understand the origin and the character of such in- | 
sects as may be made subservient to the uses of man, as | 
well as of that numerous tribe that often blight the ex- | 
pected harvest, and nip his promised fruits in the green | 
tree and in the bud. 

There is scarcely a subject already treated upon, or | 
that has been announced in this beautiful series, that is | 
not calculated to prove interesting tothe farmer. Not} 
the farmer alone, but the mechanic, and the scholar, will | 
find it in the highest degree useful and interesting. It is 
a treasure to the man of science, without proving a} 
stumbling-block to the unlearned. 

Each part contains more than 200 pages, and nume- 
yous engravings on wood, beautifully executed.—Price 
forty cents a part, and continued on the s1me terms. 

Societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge, schools 
and seminaries, supplied on the most favorable terms. 

{7 Twelve numbers of the American edition are now | 
published, and several others which are equally beauti- | 
ful and interesting, now in press, and will appear in 
speedy succession. May 25. 


{ 








The public are respectfully informed that sundry per- | 


sons, lost to a sense of honor and regardless of the lives 
of the.community, have offered and do continue to offer 
for sale an article purporting to be *‘ Dr Moore’s Essence 
of Life,’ but which does not even approach an imitation 
—the bills of Directions have the same caption—enumer- 
ation of diseases and certificates as former bills enclosing 
the genuine article, but the list of agents is not the same. 
The individual against whom I would most particularly 
guard the public, is Benjamin F. Simpson, of Chester, N. 
H. This man has sold to sundry persons in the city of 
Boston the spurious article—to some individuals he has 
riven his own name, to others he has called his name 
Hesiéncte one person he sold a parcel of his article, and 
affixed the signature of Ebenezer G. Moore—to his bill 
of sale to another person he represented himself as my 
brother, and claimed an equal right with myself to man- 
tfacture and vend ‘ Moore’s Essence of Life.’ I should 
not have noticed Mr Simpson if certain deale's in Medi- 
cine were not in the habit of receiving from him and 
palming upon country traders the spurious arficle—whe- 
ther their object is gain, or a wish to injure the reputation 
of the genuine Moore’s Essence, and thereby introduce 
articles of their own composition, | know not—this much 
i do know, the reputation of ‘ Dr Moore’s Essence of 
Life’ is too firmly established to be overthrown by the 
concentrated efforts of spurious dealers. [I have long 


known of the circulation of the pretended imitation, and 
have suffered it to pass unnoticed, but the duty I owe the 
public, my aged father, and myself, requires this exposi- 
tion. 

Feb. 23. 


JOHN S. MOORE. 
eop6w 








Grape Vines. 


For sale, at the Seed Store, connected with the New 


Isabella and Catawba, 
the two leading hardy standard sorts cul- 


100 superior Grape Vines, 
being 


price 50 cts. each. 
and Orwigsburg, 


the same price. 
Also, a good collection of the finest Double Mexican 


(all hardy sorts) are just received, at 


and Tiger Flowers—price 25 cts. each. All the above 
are now in fine order for transplanting. 
‘ Bar.ey. 

50 bushels two rowed Barley, plump and clean for 

seed, raised by E. H. Derby, Esq. Salem. 
Broom Corn. 

Also, just received, a few bushels of prime Broom Corn 

raised last season in the vicinity of Connecticut river. 
FLower SEEDs. 

Packages of Flower Seeds, of eighteen varieties, com- 
prising the most showy anuuals, among which are the 
following beautiful and comparatively rare sorts; Ele- 
gant Coreopsis, Variegated Euphorbia, Cypress Vine, 
Candytuft, sweet scented Virgin’s Bower, Sensitive Plant, 

c, &c, with directions for their culture.—Price $1 per 
package. April 13. 





Wm. F. Otis & Co. 
No. 110, Faneuil Hall Market, have a good supply of 
Carnation Pink roots, Pine Apples, and fine West India 
Squashes, from Trinidad de Cuba. May 18. 


Potatoes for Seed. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 North 
arket Street— 

A few bushels of the fine seedling potatoes mentioned 
by the editor of the New England Farmer, vol. viii, p. 
102. This ie but the fifth year from the ball ; they have 
twice taken the premium from the Essex Agricultural 
Society. (See Colonel Pickertne’s Report, N. E. 
Farmer, vol. vi. page 98) They are represented by the 








M 


person who raised them, as tolerably early, more than | found myself cured. 


middling bearers, remarkably delicate and mealy, size 
nearly round, color white, and have but very few protu- 
berances. A good opportunity now offers to farmers to 
secure a superior variety of this important vegetable for 
seed. Price $1 per bushel May 18. 





Branding Irons, at reduced prices. 

Carter’s improved Branding Irons, for branding Guide 
Boards, for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market street. This is a very convenient 
article for country towns, as it will enable them to put up 
| permanent guide boards at a trifling expense ; it is sim- 
| ply by burning the brands into a piece of board, then 
| lightly plane it over, after which give it a coat of white 
paint. Guide boards made in this way are much more 
| durable than the common boards, and the cost is trifling. 
The above are offered for sale at 40 to 50 per cent discount 
|from former prices, which will enable all towns to fur- 
| nish themselves with a very useful article. May 18. 


Wrought-Iron Ploughs.— Bar-Iron, &c. 
Wrought-lron Ploughs, of all sizes.—.4/so, A Complete 
assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
Iron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes—Hoop and Band [ron—Steel of all kinds— 
Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale 
by GAY & BIRD, 
No. 44, India Street, Boston. 





6tis. 


For Sale, Full blood Aldnerney and Short Horn 
Bull and Heifer Calves. 

Two Alderney Bull Calves, and one Heif-r Calf. Al- 
so, one Bull and two Heifer Calves of the Short Horn or 
Teeswater breed, all from full blood imported stock, on 
both sides. For terms apply atthis office. 4t May 11. 


Yellow Locust Seed. 


Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 





- 


Market Street, ’ 
A few Ibs. genuine Vellow Locust Seed, (Robinia 


this Estabifshment. The excellence of this tree for shi 
timber and fences, its rapid growth, and its beneficial ef- 
fects on sandy, barren plains, where it thrives well, are 
too well known to require comment. 





with the New England Farmer Office No. 52 North 


pseudoacacia) saved near Harrisburg, Pa. expressly for | 





| 
Dahlia Roots, 

For Sale, by Davin Haacerrson, at the Green 
ouse, Charlestown Vineyard, Eden-street, (on the 
| south side of Bunker’s Hill,) a superior collection of the 
jabove Roots, containing sixty varieties. The color of 


| tivated, of extra size and thiifty growth, packed in moss, | each kind marked with the name and warranted as de- 
A further supply of the Alexander, | 
Winne, Scuppernong, York Madeira, true Red Bland’s 


scribed. This collection has been distinguished by gene- 
ral praise, and was awarded the premium last autumn by 
}the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

| ALso, anextensive collection of Green House Plants, 


|and Keens’ Seedling Strawberry Vines, in pots, with 


at the expense of the na- Dahlia roots, of the most showy and esteemed sorts, fromm | ripe fruits at reasonable prices. 
(25 cts. to $l each—Also, Jacobean Lilies, Tube Roses, | 


All the above roots and Strawberry Vines are for sale 
by Mr Russell at the Agricultural Warehouse, North 
| Market Street, at the same prices. May 4. 


‘or sale at the Agricultural Warchouse, 

} 52 NORTH MARKET STREET, 

ie WILLIS’ IMPROVED BUTTER STAMPS. £9 

This is a simple, but elegant and useful implement, 
which moulds butter into a handsome rectangular, or 
| cubic form, presses out the buttermilk ; and by the same 
process fixes upon it a beautiful impression, which ad- 
mits of being varied into such letters or figures as may 
best suit the fancy of the owner of the article. 


Bees in Cities. 

AN ESSAY on the practicability of cultivating the 
Honey Bee, in maritime Towns and Cities, as a source 
of Domestic Economy and Profit. By Jerome V. C. 
Smith, M. D. Just published by Perkins & Marvin, 
114, Washington Street, and for sale by J. B. Russell, at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Market street, 
price 38 cents. 





Dr Hull’s Patent Truss. 
CASE OF MR FISIIBURN, 

Dr Hutu, Sir—Under the advice and direction of 
Dr Knapp, I have been cured within the year past ofa 
bad rupture of 9 years’ standing, by the use of one of 
your patent trusses. 1! had worn various kinds of trusses 
| before I got one of yours, but they were very burden- 
some to me. Your truss, on the contrary, is comfortable 
to wear, and as convenient to put off and on as a pair of 
| spectacles. I wore it not to exceed five months, and 
I have not had it on for six months 
| past, and have exerted myself violently at wrestling, 
|jumping, riding, and other hard exercises without any 

return of the complaint, not even a feeling of weakness 

in the part. In fine, your truss has made me as sound 
and well as ever I was; it is one of the most valuable 
inventions in the world. H. N. FISHBURN. 

BALTimore, Jan. 1831. 

{Dr Hull’s Trusses are sold by Eben. Wight, (sole 
agent for this city,) Milk-st. opposite Federal-st. 

Feb. 11. eop3t 


Sweet Potato Slips, &c. 

This day received at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 
North Market-street, a further supply of Sweet Potato 
Slips—Price 17 ceuts per quart ; 50 cents a half-peck.— 
Also, a fresh supply of Millet and Orchard Grass seed. 


The Naturalist, 
DEVOTED to Geology, Botany and Mineralogy, edi- 
ted by D. Jay Browne, and published monthly by Peirce 
& Parker, 9 Cornhill, Boston. Each No. contains 32 8vo. 
| pages, accompanied with a plate. Price 2a year. The 
| first five numbers of this work have been issued, the 
contents of which are as follows: Zoology. Man. The 
| Beaver. The Bee. The Silkworm. White Ants. Botany. 
The Vine. The Mviberry. The Lilac. The Weeping 














Willow. The Sugar Maple. Mineralogy. Platina. 
| Gold. Silver. Mercury. The Culture o¢ Silk. Re- 


_. | marks on the Culture of The Vine, and The Cultivation 


lof Bees, May 2, 1831. 


Lead Pipe. 

| LEAD PIPE, all sizes, constantly for sale by Lincoun 
|FearinG & Co, No. 110, State Street. 

| April 13, 1831. 6w. 

Bones Wanted. 

Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 


|H. GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street. 
April 20. 2mos 











— _ 





| To Corresponpents.—Several communications are 
| deferred this week—among them one from Framingham, 
| and two or three from Pennsylvania. 

| We regret also to be obliged to defer till next week, 
‘an account of the last meeting of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 
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MISCELLANY. 








From the Philadelphia Album. 


NOTHING TO DO. 


Alas! how very wearily 

The heavy hours roll by! 
I wonder if there ever was 

A man so dull as I. 

From morning light to dim twilight 
There’s nothing | can do, 
Except to eat, and drink, and write, 

And feel exceeding blue. 


I wander with a stare forlorn 
Through many a well known street, 
And see how full of business 
Is every one | meet, 
And then I sigh to think that I 
Alone among mankind, 
Have not a thing to occupy 
My tingers or my mind! 


I heard one say the other day, 
That I had grown a bore, 

And did not seem to understand 
The purpose of a door-— 

The paltry dunce ! Tlent him once 
A fifty dollar bill: 

He has not paid it to me yet— 
I guess he never will! 


When now I call on Adeline, 
She never ts at home— 

She says, she could not bear a man 
So much inclined toroam ; 

She has returned, anu I have burned, 
My letters old and new ;— 

*T is queer she did not think to send 
The watch I yave her too. 


And now there’s nothing I can do, 
So pestered by the blues! 
Our daily papers are not fit 
For Christians to peruse : 
I do not care for politics, 
Wars, trials, or debates— 
I skip all ‘ horrid accidents,’ 
And never notice dates. 


In vain—-in vain [ try to laugh, 
When Linton tries to pun— 
I look as shrinkingly upon 
A punster as a dun. 
Uneasy thoughts seem folded in 
Each object that I see, 
The very grass [ tread upon 
Is full of gloom to me. 


The sky—the golden summer sk y— 
Yon arch of dazzling blue 
Seems unto me a vapory mass, 
Of thick and leaden hue. 
O! 1 had rather ply the oar 
And toss upon the sea, 
Than live the wi-erable slave 
And victim of ennui. 


Boston, April, 1831. Y. P.L. 





Evipence oF tHE sENSES.—A roguish boy 
stole the glasses from his grandfather’s spectacles, 
and when the old gentleman put them on, finding 
he could not see, he exclaimed,‘ marcy on me, I’ve 
lost my sight!’ but thinking the impediment to 
vision might be the dirtiness of the glasses, took 
them off to wipe them ; when not feeling then, he, 
still more frightened, cried out, ‘Why, what's 
come now, why I have lost my feeling too! 


Samuel M, Hopkins, LL. D of Albany caleu- 
lates that two cents and seven mills per day, will 
furnish healthy and comfortable food for a man 
and include bread, pudding, meat and jelly, pota- 
toes, salt, vinegar, pepper, rye, coffee and mo- 
lasses 
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Corrree.—The general effect of coffee upon the 
nervous coat of the stomach is, unquestionably, a 
gentle stimulant ; and as most substances of that 
class have to a certain extent, a tonic power, it may 
be safely recommended to individuals whose powers 
of digestion have been debilitated by stimulants of 
a more powerful character,such as fermented liquors, 
wine, spirit, &c. The custom of taking coffee 
after dinner, and just before retirement to rest 
is bad; because its stimulant property on the nerves 
of the stomach exerts a power destructive to 
sleep ; it promotes an activity of the mind, and 
gives a range to the imagination, which prevents 
self forgetfulness that sure harbinger to repose.— 
Manual of Invalids, 





Royat Tenperness.—The Emperor of China 
has reproved the sheriff for strangling the wrong 
subjects by mistake, and requests them not to do 
so in future! 


Pretty Goop.—* What dat you pic up dere, 
Sambo?’ * Dollar, Pompey.’ ‘ Well juss leff ’em 
down again ; I only put ’em dere to try you.’ 





A caoutchouc (India rubber) tree is mentioned as 
growing in a garden in Philadelphia. The Balti- 
more American says there is also one in the garden 
of a gentleman residing in that city. It somewhat 
resembles the fig tree. 

There is one in Boston. It may be seen at the 
fruit store in the right wing of the Tremont House. 
It is a very beautiful thrifty sapling. 


New way of blucking boots.—An Inn-keeper in 
Connecticut—who was prodigiously fond of a joke, 
and valued himself more on his gibes and jeers, 
than his good accommodations and honest reckon- 
ings one day, as he was sitting before his door, 
obeerved a raw looking young man from the coun- 
try, whose boots were polished much beyond the 
general style of his appearance. Boniface thinking 
he would be a capital subject for sport, called to him. 

‘ Here, young man, I wish to speak with you.’ 

The fellow stopped, and Boniface proceeded. 

‘f admire the appearance of your boots—I wish 
you'd tell me how to black mine.’ 

‘That,’ said the awkward looking fellow ; ‘ you 
can do easy enough—jist rub them agaist your 
character.’ 








Anecpote.—The Duchess of Marlborough, at 
her evening conversations, occasionally covered her 
head with her handkerchief and was then supposed to 
be asleep. She was in that state one evening; at 
a time at which she was much displeased with her 
grandson, then Mr John Spencer, for acting, as she 
conceived, under the influence of Mr Fox, whose 
name being mentioned, she exclaimed, ‘Is that the 
Fox that stole ny goose ?—T'he Murchmont Papers. 





Sir Edmund Sugden, an eminent chancery barris- 
ter in England, relates that Lord Chancellor Eldon 
‘commonly gleaned the knowledge of the case he 
adjudged from the perusal of the documents, and not 











from the speeches of the counsel, and that he invari- 
ably divided the hours of his judicial sittings between 
the examination of papers, and a daily correspon- 
dence with a favorite daughter.’ Sir Edmund cites 
from one of his lordship’s paternal epistles, this sen- 
tence: ‘ They suppose | am listening to their stupid 
arguinents ; they little imagine [ am writing to you. 





An Insect Pun.—In the Narrative of Discovery 
and Adventure in Africa, Wilson, having occasion 
to mention that a species of insect, called pausus, 
was the last described by Linneus, says, ip the lan- 
guage uf Young, it was— 


‘An awful pause, prophetic of his end!’ 


Valuable and Cheap. Land—for Sale. 

The subseriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
Ky, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
ake. The soil is principally a sandy joam, niuch of it 
covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
perior grazing farms, a five opportunity now offers itself, 
lhe produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being put few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble troubie, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all scasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
trom the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half tor the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment. in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 

March 9. epl6t 

Ammurition —-y} 

Ot the best quality aud wrest prices, for sporting — 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7 





— 





Hickory. 

This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal, is 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown.) is not in- 
ferior to any in the U. States for speec, action and beau- 
ty. He isa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges in every respect a first rate 
horse ; trots a3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to match against apy 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say more, as his qualifications are too well known 
to be doubted. 

He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the 
season. Terms $8, the season. 6t May 1}. 
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